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THE WORLD’S WASTE. 


THE BAIRD PRIZE ORATION. 





Waste is the surplus energy of physical and mental 
activity, the unused increment of misdirected power. It is 
historic in the Pyramids, imperishable monuments of 
wasted life. It is traditional in the sacrificial pile of human 
skulls, which makes Tamerlane a ghastly memory. It is 
present in the inconstant ebb and flow of human achieve- 
ment. 

The inevitable loss of power in mechanics finds a 
counterpart in mental dynamics. Thought has gained her 
triumphs amid the wasted forces of intellectual endeavor- 
The careful student cannot fail to. note the vast waste 
of man’s creative power in the various stages of civ- 
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ilization. This finds its antecedent cause in one of two 
conditions. Intellectual energy may be so cramped and 
narrowed by its environment of prejudice and distrust that 
its potency is lost in vain effort to find full and free expres- 
sion. This condition was particularly characteristic of 
mediaevalism. Men of creative genius, surcharged with 
highest aspirations, like caged wild birds beating their 
prison bars, wasted their lives in fruitless effort. 

To-day, the pendulum swings to the other extreme. 
Prejudice gives place to unconcern, bigotry to tolerance, 
monastic exclusiveness to unlimited mental freedom. Thus 
the second cause of the waste of intellectual power arises 
in an indifferentism which is honeycombing the products 
of thought. Asa result of modern teaching a “ well bal- 
anced uncertainty ” has become the swmmum bonum of cul- 
ture. Men are being educated away from strong convic- 
tion. Viewed through the cunningly constructed lens of 
modern thought, the foundations of truth appear as shifting 
sands. What is the inevitable result ? 

In a society thus constituted, the abnormal in thought 
and literature has a rapid growth. Man’s highest resources 
are wasted, his genius prostituted. When the world had 
not grown old, the stream of thought had but a rough and 
tortuous channel. Its way was blocked by the barriers of 
bigotry, until by constant attrition they were worn away. 
To-day the stream has been widened but not deepened. 
Spreading over a vast field, restricted by no safe channel of 
strong conviction, it has become a sluggish and powerless 
current. When men in the mass become indifferent to 
fundamental conceptions and standards of truth, creative 
genius wanders over a limitless field in aimless endeavor 
to produce that which is novel. Truth ceases to be an 
essential; novelty is imperative. The fetters forged 
by scholasticism are broken; the prison doors are open ; 
men are free, But is not this a freedom of riotous license? 
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The leaders of the world’s thought are free to misuse their 
powers, free to waste their lives in satisfying a passing 
fancy of the multitude, free to add to the great waste of 
intellectual power. 

In contemporaneous literature the lavish waste of cre- 
ative energy is most clearly manifest. Within certain 
limits literature is governed by the economic laws of supply 
and demand. With safe and high standards of literary 
taste abolished, the fundamental criteria of literary effort 
cast aside, men of genius roam at will in search of the 
novel at the expense of the true. Thus it is that humani- 
ty’s inner weaknesses are exposed by the disciples of a false 
realism. If critics are indifferent to fixed standards, the 
vitalizing power of literature is uselessly absorbed. With an 
undue expansion of the field of effort comes a correspond- 
ing loss of efficiency. The wider the surface, the less power- 
ful is the flood. 

In the realm of speculative thought, the waste is also 
patent. The mind, unrestrained by definite conviction 
wanders over fruitless fields. Permeated by the spirit of 
indifferentism, thinkers have turned to the field of de- 
structive criticism. ‘The Angel of Thought” of which 
Ruskin has told us, “still calling to us and waiting at the 
posts of our doors, to lead us with its winged power and 
guide us with its unerring eye,” has too often, in these 
latter days, been enrolled under the standards of the “ Moth- 
King and Rust-King, who undo and consume.” .Thus the 
mental waste goes on, while men are made no nobler and 
truth no clearer. 

In governmental expansion, the forces which make 
possible national growth, patriotism and statesmanship, are 
but poorly economized. ‘Territorial acquisition is the shib- 
boleth of many nations. The development of the British 
Empire clearly exemplifies this tendency. New provinces 
are constantly added to her dominion and colonial aggrandize- 
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ment forms a large part of her national policy. Yet within 
the shadow of St. Paul’s, the unseen forces which disin- 
tegrate national life, are stealthily operating, unchecked. 
The true economy of a nation’s vitality lies in the strength- 
ening of her internal resources, not simply in the enlarge- 
ment of her boundary lines. Everywhere, unsolved social 
and economic problems are lost sight of in a zeal for ter- 
ritorial annexation. 

England’s uncrowned laureate, when his nation was 
exultant over the expansion of her power, recalled thought- 
ful minds to the opportunities wasted, the energy misused ; 


“If drunk with sight of power we loose 
Wild tongues, that have not thee in awe; 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law, 

Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet; 

Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Is there then no process of conservation to stay the 
waste? With the undue repression of genius superseded 
by its useless expansion, a remedy is needed. Man’s high- 
est intellectual power must be recalled from its varied 
wanderings and concentrated upon definite ends to secure 
the greatest good. 

If waste is to be minimized, genius must not be 
allowed to seek the abnormal and the useless as fields of 
action. The stream of thought must be brought within 
normal channels. Then the current will move swiftly on 
and power will be economized. The thunderous rush of 
mighty torrents over the precipice at Niagara, that foam 
and whirl and disappear in dissolving views of rainbow 
tinted beauty, then surging away through unimpeded chan- 
nel in riotous exultation of its wild, useless expenditure of 
energy—it is the grandeur of destruction. But the utilitar- 
ian who conserves and directs this unchecked power of 
nature into an orderly activity, whereby the roar of the 
cataract reappears in the hum and buzz of busy wheels, as 
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its impulses move mighty machinery in the service of in- 
dustry, is the greater moral force. 

The control of thought is beyond the reach of statute 
or mandate. Inquisitions no longer restrain the minds of 
men and their expression. This can only come through 
the awakening of a sane, healthful sentiment among the 
mass of men, a sentiment at once repelled by the abnormal 
and the fanciful, a sentiment which seeks internal develop- 
ment rather than expansion, a sentiment permeated with a 
sense of the “ nobility of the normal.” ‘“ Back to nature” 
was heard from the garret of the French philosopher, and 
a nation trembled upon its foundations. ‘ Back to Princi- 
ple” should be the conserving watchword of future activity. 
Then the mists of indifferentism, in which lurk the poison- 
ing miasmas of modern thought and life, will be lifted, 
and the world’s creative power will advance with clearer 
vision toward universal truth, the goal of human effort. 

—Faul Curtis Martin. 


PROMISE OF SPRING. 
The song of branches barren of their leaves, 
Under a winter sky serene and cold 
Piping sweet memories of the Autumn’s gold, 
And murmuring whispers of the ripened sheaves 
When not a hint of Summer’s green relieves 
The dull monotony of the dreary wold; 
And throagh the tapestry of gray and old 
Not one bright crimson strand its beauty weaves ; 
Oh, is it not a voice of happier climes? 
Singing the story of a warmer sky? 
Wafting the promise of a greener life? 
The World is old; yea, bent with age at times, 
And with the grass and flowers we fain would die, 
Rose not such music softly o’er the strife. 


—R. D. Dripps. 
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THE UPPER CASEMENT. 





The Sieur de Lénac delicately dusted the tip of his 
wide-mouthed riding boot with his glove as he whistled a 
little scrap of a Papist song, and bent his keen black eyes 
toward the rough flagging of the floor. 

The gentleman who had been sitting at the next table 
rose from his place and fastened his long cloak about him. 
His servant caught up the heavy saddle-bags from the 
stones and stood waiting his orders. 

It was at this moment that a new figure appeared sud- 
denly upon the scene. It was a tall, white-bearded man, 
with the eye of a leader, who carried himself with an 
air, that strode swiftly through the murky haze of the inn 
eating room, turning his glance from side to side in narrow 
survey of the motley groups that sat about. His hand, 
which rested lightly on the hilt of his long rapier, shone 
with the jewels of half a dozen rings of price, and his 
doublet was caught together at the neck with a clasp of no 
mean value. 

The Sieur de Lénac’s keen black eyes flashed over 
him for a moment and then back toward the stones of the 
floor. The Papist tune had not lost a note in the operation, 
but the Sieur de Lénac was a gentleman not easily dis- 
turbed. Monsieur of the White Beard turned his glance 
upon the servant holding the saddle-bags, then upon his 
master, drawing on his gloves, and he stepped forward and 
clapped him upon the shoulder. 

“De cire!” he exclaimed, “I had not expected you 
till the morrow. You have travelled fast !” 

The other turned and grasped his hand. “ Night and 
day,” he replied, “night and day, to be here when the 
council should sit.” As he spoke he lowered his voice 
cautiously and glanced over his shoulder. 

The whistler at the next table had transferred his 
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attention to the other boot and was regarding it with a rapt, 
far-away expression. The remarks had surely been too low 
for anyone to hear—and yet the Sieur de Lénac had very 
good ears. 

The two friends drew closer together. ‘To be sure,” 
said Monsieur of the White Beard, “all will be decided to- 
night—the final plans and assignments. I ’m glad you 
are in time. You know the meeting place? Of course! 
The Street of the Windows. The first house. But I am 
going past and will show you. The hour, you know that?” 

The Papist tune dwindled away into silence. 

“The hour?” asked the other. 

“Ts ten,” replied Monsieur of the Beard. “ Adlons/ I 
will escort you, though I have other duties first.” The two 
passed out together ; the clown stumbled along behind with 
the bags. Outside was the noise of slipping hoofs striking 
upon the uneven cobbles. Then the clatter of three horses 
that died away into the noises of the street—the sound of 
cries and the clashing arms of passing soldiers. 

The Sieur de Lénac raised his eyes from the floor. 
They shone with a dark light that was strange to see, and 
his lips were pressed to a thin red line. ‘One chance in 
a hundred!” he muttered. “Fortune! Fortune again!” 
At the moment he was aware that the inn-keeper was clear- 
ing away the remains of his meal. He threw the fellow a 
couple of gold pieces and turned again with the strange 
light in his eyes. It was the light a man sees in another’s 
eye when his sword is turned and his opponent plays with 
him for that brief fearful second before the end. 

“ From Paris, sir?” It was the voice of the inn-keeper 
that broke the silence. At his words, the light faded from 
the face of the Sieur de Lénac, and it changed as swiftly 
as though an inscrutable mask had been slidoverit. ‘From 
Paris,” he replied, “‘ Yes.” 

“ And the cause is firm there yet?” queried the man. 
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“ The Cause,” replied the Sieur de Lénac coolly, “is 
firm there yet.” . 

The inn-keeper still hovered, anxious to fall upon 
some news from the capital. ‘“ But they say, Monsieur,” he 
pursued, “that the Huguenots wax dangerous—that their 
spies are in this very town, prying into the strength of the 
army, and the plans of the Council. If they are caught—” 
He stopped and shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

“ Aye” replied the Sieur softly. “If they are. That 
is the point.” 

“ But at Rochelle,” went on the host,— 

“ Man,” said the other turning toward him the more, 
“T have heard so much of those cursed Huguenots and 
Rochelle that it goes against my stomach. What is the 
hour?” 

“T might venture, Monsieur, that it is close to ten. 
The watch have passed.” 

“Then my bill, man and make haste. I—I have a 
call to make to-night—friends to visit. Yet stay. ar- 
bleu, but I have forgotten the way! You, landlord, tell 
me how I shall get to the Street of the Windows. I have 
an engagement at ten,’”’ he added with a touch of reckless 
gaiety, “an engagement with a few of my companions in 
arms. I must not keep them waiting—indeed, I would 
never forgive myself if I should.” 

* * * * * * * * 

The Sieur de Lénac stepped lightly into the shadow 
of the court yard, and attentively surveyed the houses op- 
posite him. ‘“ The Street of the Windows to be sure,” he 
remarked to himself, “and the first house, to be sure, but 
the question is, which floor? Now if the old fool had but 
mentioned the floor also.” He broke off in a noiseless 
laugh. ‘ Peste—one can not ask too much of Fortune. I 
must discover that myself. Hold, another of Messieurs the 
Papists! They are going inin swarms. If I can but hear 
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their talk, I shall bear back a good tale to the general. 
One Huguenot fox and a town full of Papist hounds! 
Which shall be the wiser? It is a good game, at any rate, 
whatever the end.” Another muffled figure passed down 
the street, stopped before the door of the first house and 
silently passed in. On the other side of the way the Sieur 
de Lénac waited in the shadow. ‘The watch called the hour 
somewhere through the deserted streets. Then no more 
dark visitors to the First House in the Street of the Win- 
dows. But for ten minutes more no one stirred down the 
narrow, shambling thoroughfare of the old town. Then 
a shadow wavered and flitted lightly across the worn cob- 
bles and melted into the blackness of the alley that ran 
along beside the First House. Out from the curtained 
casement of the second story filtered a faint streak of light. 
“ The second lit—the third dark,” muttered the shadow. 
“T must get to the third.” 

He measured the distance with his eye. An active 
man might climb along the slant of that carved stone 
water-spout, and on to the ledge above ; astrong man might 
draw himself up to the carved pillars of the projecting 
third story and then, with a cool head and luck—*“ For- 
tune is kind to-night,” smiled the Sieur de Lénac as he 
tightened his belt and pulled his broad, plumed hat over 
his eyes. Presently a shadow flitted slowly and haltingly 
up the old stone waterspout. 

* * * * * * * * 

Right above yawned the blackness of the upper case- 
ment. With the muscles of his arms cracking with the 
strain, he drew himself up, inch by inch, his toes scraping 
loosely against the smooth stones below, the hilt of his 
sword rasping gently, very gently on the wall. Down be- 
low there was a faint stir in the air. What was it? He 
drew himself up farther, little by little, and finally, resting 
one arm on the sill, he braced himself and listened. 
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It was a noise of feet coming—many feet walking 
together—the striking of pike butts on the stones,—ah ! 
it was the watch going their rounds. In a few moments 
they would be beneath him. He must make haste. If 
they should chance to look up—with a throbbing exer- 
tion he got his chest across the sill. Then his knee, and 
then—his heart stood still, his hands grew like ice upon 
the stone, his breath came hard. There was some one 
moving in the room ! 

In the dark he heard them come softly across towards 
him. Below was detection—death, within was—what? 
One hand stole to his belt,—then up again and he crouched 
half across the sill, his arm crooked, his long keen knife 
ready for the blow. So he waited. Then he heard the 
heavy curtains being drawn aside. softly, almost noislessly. 
He felt a presence near him, he almost felt a breath upon 
his face, his hand twitched to strike, and then,—two soft 
arms were about his neck, the perfume of a woman’s hair 
reached his startled senses. The courage went from him 
like a flash. More by instinct than aught else, he crawled 
across the sill and dropped upon the floor within. It was 
time, for the watch had turned the corner. And then the 
arms were about his neck again and he heard a voice close 
to his lips whispering. ‘Oh, why did you come, Gaston!” 
the voice said, “why did you come. They are all below, 
my husband, all. You should not have come, Gaston, oh, 
you should not!” 

The Sieur de Lénac’s first name was certainly not 
Gaston. 

With the words he saw the whole situation in a flash. 
His courage came back in a flood. His spirits rose on the 
instant. He was almost minded to smile, he who had t 
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thought death so near. ‘ Madame” he blurted out on the 
moment. The next he cursed himself for a fool, He 
should have done it more delicately. The woman started 
back with a choking gasp.” 
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“ Mon Dieu,” she cried sharply. ‘“ Who—who are 
you / ” 


The Sieur de Lénac was entirely himself again. He 
slipped the knife back, glad for the moment of the dark- 
ness, and answered her mildly. ‘ Not so loud, Madame, I 
beg. They might hear below.” There was no answer 
but her wild breathiug. 

“T confess,” remarked the Sieur complacently, “that 
I was at first averse to the thought of meeting any one 
here, but on consideration, I find it rather to my advan- 
tage. I shall want some one to show me a way of com- 
munication with the floor below and you, Madame, can 
doubtless assist me.” 

Her voice broke the silence that followed, wild with 
terror. “Oh, in heaven’s name, tell me who you are. 
Monsieur, you speak like a gentleman,—you are not a 
rogue ?” 

“T trust not, Madame,” he answered. “I must beg 
your forgiveness for my intrusion, but I shall be plain with 
you, there is naught else to do. I came to learn the plans 
of the Council seated below and having done so, I will 
trouble you no more.” 

“ A Huguenot spy!” she hissed. 

The Sieur de Lénac bowed in the darkness. “If you 
wish, Madame,” he replied, most politely. “I see there is 
no need of concealment between us. But while I speak, 
the Council below deliberates. Plainly, I must beg of you, 
Madame, to show me some place where I may hear them 
safely.” The woman said nothing, but the Sieur knew 
that she was staring toward him in amazement as well as 
if he could see her. 

“T—show you!” she cried in astonishment. “ You 
are mad—I refuse, of course. You a spy, to ask sucha 
thing of me, whose husband is the—” 

The Sieur broke in abruptly. “I trust, Madame,” he 
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remarked suavely, “that you will not trouble to tell me 
who your husband is, though I have no doubt he would be 
delighted to know who our friend, Monsieur Gaston, is.” 
The shot told, for she gave a little gasp of terror and cried : 
“You would let him know, if I should refuse !” 

Again the Sieur wasted an elegant bow upon the dark- 
ness. ‘My country’s cause, Madame, must come first,” he 
said, “I must hear the Council.” 

During the silence that ensued, the Sieur waited 
patiently. He knew he had the upper hand and bided his 
time. At length her answer came as he knew it would. 

“Come,” she said. ‘‘ Come, I will show you,” and she 
broke into low weeping. 

No man is pleased to hear a woman weep, especially 
if he be the cause of it, but the Sieur reflected that affairs 
must take their course and silently followed the swish of 
the lady’s robe through the darkness. Her voice, he 
mused, was sweet. She should at least be pretty, but un- 
fortunately, a light was out of the question. At the other 
end of the apartment she paused and he felt her turn. 

“ Here, Monsieur,” she said brokenly. “Is a panel 
through which you may hear all that is said below. It 
connects with an air shaft, and—oh, I cannot talk, I am 
so miserable. Listen—listen and leave me as quickly as 
you can. You have me in your hands.” 

“* Madame forgets,” replied the Sieur, “that I did not 
ask her husband’s name, nor have I seen her face.” He 
turned and bent over the wainscoting for a moment. 
“This will do very well,” he remarked softly and with a 
note of triumph in his voice. ‘Of course Madame will 
not leave, for her own sake,” and he turned to the wall. 
The time slipped by, the moon came up and faintly cast a 
relief upon the utter darkness of things, bringing out indis- 
tinctly the main features of the room. On a long settle 
sat Madame, occupied doubtless with thoughts of her own, 
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and up to the Sieur de Lénac drifted the words that he had 
dared so much to hear. ° ° ° ° ° ° 

Finally he rose silently and turned. ‘They are about 
to break up, Madame,” he said. “And I must be going 
first. Of course, an alarm given to apprehend me would 
not be advantageous to you, you understand?” A pause. 

“Yes,” she whispered desperately. “I understand— 
coward /” 

“T am sorry Madame,” he replied simply, and turned 
toward the window. The next moment his hand flew to 
his sword. In the dim light he saw the head and shoulders 
of a man rising over the sill. 

“ Anne!” whispered a voice, “are you there, Anne?” 

The Sieur de Lénac smiled. ‘ Evidently ” said he in 
a low tone, “ This is Gaston, arriving somewhat late.” 

In a flash the man was in the room, and his sword 
rasped from its sheath. ‘S’death!” he cried hoarsely, 
“ who is there?” 

The woman flew forward. ‘“No—no—no!” she 
cried wildly. ‘No! Do not make a noise Gaston. It is 
a mistake, a dreadful mistake. This man came to spy 
upon the Council. I mistook him for you at first. He 
has been listening through the panel;—oh, go !””—turning 
to the Sieur. ‘Go now and leave me. You have heard 
what you came for.” 

“True, Madame,” replied the Sieur de Lénac. “I 
withdraw from a gathering, in which I feel myself to be 
superfluous.” He strode to the window, but the man barred 
his way. 

“You, sir!” he cried angrily. ‘You spy! You 
Huguenot hound. You have no woman to deal with now! 
On guard, you wretch or I will run you through as you 
stand.” 

The Sieur looked him over in the semidarkness. 
“It would only bring the house about us if I should kill 
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you,” he said coolly. “And besides—.” He stopped. 
Some one was knocking at the door! The woman gave a 
cry of fear. The men listened and the Sieur quietly drew 
his sword. 

“ Who is within? cried a voice. ‘ Open the door there, 
I heard a man speaking within.” 

The Sieur de Lénac turned sharply. “It was you he 
heard, you fool!” he hissed. “ Quick, out with you while 
we have a chance !”"—he stopped. 

“If we go” he said slowly, ‘“‘ The lady—the lady will 
fall under some blame. You have been heard. They 
know there is a man here, and it looks badly,”—he paused. 
The knocking at the door became more furious than ever. 

“Ts it barred?” asked the Sieur. “Good! then we 
can think,” and he drew apart and left the two standing 
speechless by the window. Suddenly from the room below 
came the sound of overturning chairs and then the rush of 
many feet onthestair. The Sieur de Lénac turned swiftly 
as one who had made up his mind. ‘“ They have alarmed 
the Council and the door will be down in a few moments. I 
am the cause of it all and if I can doaught—see here, Mon- 
sieur, whoever you are. There is time for one to get down 
by the waterspout, but only one. If I go, the lady is im- 
plicated ; if you go—I am a spy, the lady is safe. I have 
been taught that for a lady—will you swear, Monsieur, to 
carry my word to the Huguenot general? It is this: the 
long and short of it is that the Council shall order the 
army to march in three days. They shall meet Marenne 
and moving in the night, come upon the Huguenots at 
dawn. Will youtake this word and save a woman’s honor?” 
There was a moment’s pause and then came the sound of 
great blows, and straining wood. 

The other turned and caught the Sieur’s hand. “ Jar 
bleu, you are a man!” he cried. “God grant you luck. 
I will go and I swear that I will bear your word,” 
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“Haste” cried the Sieur, “or it is too late.” Ina 
twinkling the man was over the sill, in another his head 
had vanished. The Sieur de Lénac turned, rapier in 
hand, just as the great door gave way with a splintering 
crash and a flood of light poured into the room. Ina 
moment the upper end of the hall was choked with a mass 
of men, their rich garments shining in the flickering torch- 
light. Then theyswept forward, but at length they stopped 
again, for in the alcove before the casement stood the 
Sieur de Lénac bareheaded and with his cloak off, his 
bright sword on guard, his head back and the light of mur- 
der in his eye. As the glittering crowd of chiefs and 
statesmen recoiled before the one man, a cry went up from 
behind. “I know him! it is de Lénac,a Huguenot!” and 
all through the crowded room rang the cry: “A Hugue- 
not! aspy! death! death!” But the Sieur smiled grimly 
and answered: “At your service, Messieurs!” for he 
heard the sound of running feet below, and knew that his 
man had gained the street. And then he said to himself 
that it was the way he would have chosen to die, killing 
Papists, and as the crowd surged at him, only two being 
able to reach him at once, he looked for the woman, but 
could not see her. 

Then even as the quick clash and grinding of steel 
rose on the air, the Sieur de Lénac muttered to himself: 
“ And to think that through it all, I have never seen her 
face.” 

—Stepen F. Whitman. 
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SIDNEY LANIER. 





It is perhaps a truism to say that men are often most 
widely known in a capacity which they consider a mere 
avocation and in no sense their real business in life. Ex- 
amples of it will occur to every one, but there is hardly 
a better one than Sidney Lanier. Although he has now 
been dead nearly seventeen years, he is still most generally 
known as the author of a treatise on “‘ The English Novel,” 
and as the adaptor of Malory and Froissart to the use of 
children. We have not yet awakened to the fact that he 
was first of all an artist, and that we shall not have done 
him justice until we have fully considered him as such. 

His artistic instincts were inherited from a line of 
Laniers well known in English music, from Jerome Lanier, 
a musician of Elizabeth’s court, to Thomas Lanier, who in 
1716 immigrated to Virginia. One branch of the family 
afterward settled at Macon, Georgia, and from this branch 
came Sidney Lanier. Asa child he discovered that love of 
music which, with his love of poetry, was the master pas- 
sion of his life, and the truest expression of his nature. 
At Oglethorpe College, both as student and tutor, he was 
devoted to these two pursuits and did not entirely give 
them up on enlisting in the Confederate army at the begin- 
ning of the war. Without neglect of duty he still found 
time to practice on the flute and study the modern lan- 
guages. Lanier served honourably through the war, and 
the hardships he suffered on gunboat service and in prison 
developed the consumption that caused his life-long suffer- 
ing and early death. During the next eight years, from 
his release from imprisonment at Point Lookout until his 
removal to Baltimore, Lanier served as a postal clerk and 
as master in a small academy, and for a time practiced law 
with his father. That his devotion to literature was faith- 
ful as ever is shown by his novel “ Tiger Lilies,” and by 
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the number of poems written at this time. When he had 
reached the age of thirty-one, however, he decided to give 
himself entirely to art and to make poetry especially his 
life work. 

From then until the end of his life was the most im- 
portant period of Lanier’s development. In spite of almost 
constant suffering from illness, and the fact that he had to 
gain the very necessities of life by his pen, his lofty ideal 
of what poetry and the true poet should be was never for- 
saken. During the winter months he played flute on 
the Baltimore Symphony, lectured and read widely. 
Though at first almost unknown, during the last years of 
his life he had many friends who appreciated the nobility 
of his character and had faith in his poetical ability. 
Among these were Bayard Taylor, Charlotte Cushman and 
Gibson Peacock, to whom he wrote the interesting series 
of letters published a few years ago. Through Bayard 
Taylor he received his first poetical recognition, the ap- 
pointment to write the Cantata for the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia. Although this was not a great popular success, 
it first brought his name before the public, and Southern 
people were pleased with the distinction given to a South- 
ern poet. ‘T'wo years before his death Lanier was appointed 
Lecturer in English Literaturein Johns Hopkins University, 
and in this capacity delivered the lectures on English verse, 
and the English novel which were afterwards published 
in book form. And yet, just when he seemed to be at 
last on the way to recognition, when he had gained a sure 
control of the technique of poetry and when his genius 
was ripening, Lanier succumbed to the disease from which 
he had suffered for fifteen years. A change of climate was 
of no avail and he died September 7, 1881, at the age of 
thirty-nine years. 

Mr. William Ward Hayes has written most apprecia- 
tively of Lanier’s life and character in the memoir prefixed 
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to the collected edition of his poems, but no life of him 
has yet been written. It was a more heroic life than those 
of most modern literary men. However much we may 
value the heroism and romance of the past we are always 
slow to acknowledge the same qualities in men of our own 
day. But in Lanier we have, if not a romantic character, 
at least an heroic one ; a man who siruggled against every 
obstacle, lack of encouragement and appreciation, poverty, 
disease, to realize the ideal of beauty that was in him and 
to express it in his poetry and music. His artistic genius 
is musical at the bottom. He himself said in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ Whatever talent I have for art is purely musical, 
poetry being, with me, a mere tangent into which I shoot 
myself sometimes.” The figures that most readily suggest 
themselves to him are not those of the poet or man of 
letters but of the musician, and he is completely at home 
when paying tribute to some genius of music as in the 
poems, ‘To Richard Wagner,” “To Nanette Auerbach,” 
“ To Beethoven,” etc. The evident delight Lanier took in 
showing his love and honour for the great masters in art 
is one of the finest traits in his character. The very 
name of Keats, Dante, Omar or Shakespeare were to him 
symbols that stood for what was noblest, truest and best 
in the world. 

Lanier’s poetry is, to an unusual extent the immediate 
expression of his own personality. Although he might 
have been able to do so had he lived, he never produced 
any great work ; was never successful in expressing himself 
through the medium of characters of his own creation. 
The best of his poems are those, written for the most part 
during the last five years of his life, in which he reveals 
himself with his faith and love of the good and his truth- 
fulness that would not bear the slightest taint of the false. 
Among them are “Clover,” “The Crystal,” “ Sunrise,” 
and the “ Marshes of Glynn.” The latter describes morn- 
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ing and evening among the great salt marshes of the 
Atlantic coast and have been considered generally the 
finest of Lanier’s work. 

The qualities that strike us as being most character- 
istic of these powers are thoughtfulness, earnestness and 
perfection of form. The excellence of poetry consists 
very largely in the possession of these ideas together in 
the greatest possible degree. Nearly every poet has 
made one or another of these qualities too prominent. 
American poets especially have failed to keepa nice balance 
between earnestness of thought and artistic skill. Emer- 
son, in his poetry as well as in his ‘prose; Whittier and 
even Lowell paid too little attention to form, while Long- 
fellow lacked depth and originality of thought. Lanier’s 
latest work showed that he had rid himself of the imma- 
turity and occasional grotesqueness of his earlier period, 
when the thought was often too much for his style. Such 
lines as 


“‘A farmer foisoning a huge crop of grief,’’ 


and 


“Thou felon, War, I do arraign thee now, 
Of mayhem of the four main limbs of France,” 


which occur in “The Jacquerie,” written at the age of 
twenty-six, contrast forcibly with the lines in “ Sunrise.” 


‘* Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a flush is uprolled : 
To the zenith ascending a dome of undazzling gold 

Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of the sea : 

The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 

That shall flash from out the hive-hole over the sea.’’ 


He had acquired the mastery of technique for which- 
every artist must toil until it becomes his second nature. 
He had gained, too, such harmony and poise that we some- 
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times notice the classical flavour of repose so character- 
istic of Virgil and Milton, as in the lines 
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** Not slower than majesty moves, for a mean and a measure 
Of motion,—not faster than dateless Olympian leisure 
Might pace with unblown ample garments from pleasure to pleasure.’’ 

In the fluidity and harmony of his verse Lanier’s 
musical talent is plainly shown. He conceived of poetry, 
from its formal side, as merely music in which the speak- 
ing tones of the human voice take the place of the musical 
sounds made by instruments or the singing voice. This 
idea is developed with great detail in his treatise on “ The 
Science of English Verse.” It differs from every other 
theory of English versification in entirely discarding the 
notion that accent is the basis of rhythm and in substi- 
tuting the notion of musical time. Starting with this 
principle he carried it out in such great detail as no pre- 
vious investigator had ever done and as none but a 
musician would have been able to do. He extended his 
musical conception in explaining melody and rhyme, 
analogising the former by melody in music, and the latter 
by the harmonious blending together of sounds from the 
various instruments of the orchestra. This theory is prob- 
ably too technical, as Lanier propounded it, to be accepted 
as the final explanation of English verse, but its main ideas 
are reasonable and supported by experiment. Whatever 
be its value as a theory, Lanier was highly successful in 
carrying out in practice his idea of the musical nature of 
poetry, as is evident from such lines as 

And there, oh there, 
As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air 
Pray me a myriad prayer.”’ : 

It is altogether too soon to decide what will be Lan- 
ier’s final place among English poets. His life ended when ~ 
he had had time only to overcome the rawness of his youth, 
and at an age when few men have done their best work. 
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It is utterly idle to speculate on what he might have done 
had he lived longer, for, as in the case of Keats, our busi- 
ness is with what he accomplished, not with what he might 
have accomplished under other circumstances. Taking 
Lanier’s work simply as it stands it seems to have qualities 
that no other American poetry has in the same proportion 
and degree. In no other American poet was devotion to 
truth for truth’s sake so finely blended with devotion to 
“ Art for Art’s sake.” For this life-long devotion to truth, 
love and beauty, we must pay homage to Lanier as a man, 
whatever judgment be finally passed on him as a poet. 
—S. Moore. 


VILLANELLE. 
Ah, be content with earthly things, 
Nor seek the mystic’s vain desire 
Though life into the darkness wings. 


See how the red sun lowly swings, 
Tipping the yellow corn with fire, 
And be content with earthly things. 


The bee upon the blossom clings, 
The birds of summer’s sweetness choir, 
Though life into the darkness wings. 


The wind that through the starlight sings 
Is full of peace : so why aspire? 
Ah, be content with earthly things. 


Content with what the morrow brings, 
Forgetful of the far off pyre, 
Though life into the darkness wings. 


Sweet are its chequered happenings, 

Its little loves, its petty ire. 

Ah, be content with earthly things, 

Though life into the darkness wings, 

—F. J. H. Sutton. 
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MELODIES. 





It was a bleak, wintry day. The cold had checked 
the flow of the earth’s blood and her veins were clogged 
and stiffened. There was a beauty in the atmosphere, but 
it was the frozen beauty of the north. The trees stood out 
against the sky like gaunt spectres. Six months ago their 
sappy foliage would have sung of the joy, the idealism, the 
romance of life; to-day, their naked limbs tried to impress 
men with the intense realism of it, its terrible mathemat- 
ical exactness. 

But the atmosphere, like many things in life, depended 
for its effect, on your mood. If you were happy, the brac- 
ing air sent the blood pulsing through your veins, you 
drew a deep breath and thanked God for your health, your 
manhood and your life; if you were sad, the cold made you 
lonely, the sky seemed forbidding, the warm lights beam- 
ing from happy homes into the night emphasized yonr 
aloneness and the deadness of nature froze every germ 
of hope in your heart. 

And Tom Lane was sad. As he walked through the 
happy crowd, brimming with holiday joy, Hope the guid- 
ing star of his life hitherto—sank below the horizon into 
the night. His cheerful nature broke down. At last he 
had ceased to suffer ; for a cold more dread than the win- 
ter’s had seized on his heart. The man in him was no 
more. His body was alive yet and his mind was clear ; 
but the core of him—his heart—was gone. Tom Lane 
had simply given up. 

The sailor stumbled along the street. Evidently his 
wandering was aimless. Once he looked up at the cold 
stars and smiled. He was thinking that his mother had long 
ago told him that God is good. Passers-by brushed against 
him, apologized, and were gone; but Tom only smiled. 
He was thinking of their happiness and wondering what 
his father had meant when he had told him that God is just. 
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Tom Lane struggled on in the cold. He had nothing 
to accomplish by moving, for the certainty of approaching 
death took away its horrors. But experience had made it 
an instinct for him to fight; and so he fought, fought the 
cold and the gloom of the day, fought the aches and pains 
of his body, fought the throbs and pangs of his heart. 
Suddenly there broke on his ear the sound of music. There 
was something warm and homelike about the harmonies ; 
and, besides, there was a little of the artist in the sailor 
yet. So Tom went up the steps and into the church. 
There was a dim light within and he sank into a seat. 
The organ was pealing, softly. Tom fell on his knees 
and a great flood of feeling swept over him. He smiled 
now, for he felt that he was home, at last. Then as if by 
inspiration the organist’s notes vibrated with Tom’s soul 
and the harmonies seemed to sing the story of his life. 
The sailor lived again in dream. 

The rich major harmonies were full of life and hope 
and joy. The tones rippled along like the forest’s brooks; 
every note seemed a ray of sunshine. Peace and gladness 
and love—this was the theme. The melody was sweet, 
the harmonies rich, and yet through all rang the simple 
trust of youth. It was one of Mendelssohn’s songs that 
the organist was playing and there was a tenderness and 
simplicity about it, like a song from a child’s heart. These 
were the sailor’s early days ; and there was a joyous quality 
in every sound. 

But the harmonies were softening now. The notes 
became, not sad but quiet. Deep, vibrating pedal tones 
predominated—like the deep vibrations of the realizations 
of manhood’s seriousness, life’s responsibility. ‘ Life is in- 
tense,” the organ was saying “it is real and full of possi- 
bilities. ‘The world needs you; the future teems with 
chances for you ; live, live seriously, live with your might.” 
The movement was slow and stately ; and it brought to 
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his mind even the thoughts of years gone by—the world’s 
need, his own ability to set things right. It seemed almost 
laughable as he thought of it now. 

Suddenly the theme changed. The organist was play- 
ing the beautiful harmonies of a Christmas Anthem—the 
announcement of the birth of Heaven’s love. All was joy 
and love and life again—and Tom was thinking of a woman. 
Her soul was in the music—noble, pure, divine; and the 
glad melody told the story of those love days. Nothing 
mattered then ; for love was his and when you love, you 
live. Above all, predominant, rang the tones of a rich 
melodia stop—full of noble passion, tender, self sacrific- 
ing affection. It was the love of a noble man, for a divine 
woman ; and on earth there is nothing more beautiful. 

The tones were modulating now, and the sailor shud- 
dered. The rich major movement had changed to a sad 
minor—not the fierce clash of life contest but the pathetic 
moaning of heart sorrow. ‘The sailor sobbed deeply, for 
it was the tragedy of his life to have loved and lost. The 
organ tones were soft, but in them you could hear men 
weeping. 

Suddenly without warning the organist began a fugue, 
wild, with the clash and clang of contest in it, but still in 
a minor key. There was no life, no joy; all was sad, wild, 
pathetic. The theme was agony. “ Fight, fight,” the 
notes said “but hope not.” Before the sailor’s eyes there 
rushed the horrible vision of his cruel after life. It was 
like the lurid glimmerings in a peaceful summer sky of 
the fire which is eating away men’s homes.. Through all 
the echo of a moaning past he could see a woman’s face 
But he could not get near her. Something held him back 
It was Truth. There are men who drag out their little 
lives in the search for Truth. Sometimes they find it and 
are happy. Too often, though, Truth means Death; it 
staggers and stuns men, and they never recover from the 
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blow. The Truth that he was nolonger loved had shriveled 
Tom Lane’s heart. ‘“ Knowledge is Life” we say; but the 
sailor would have given his right arm not to have known. 

The fugue had come to its close now and one single 
stop was speaking. It was quiet and sweet and there was 
worshipinit. The harmonies were inspired with amajestic 
love. But the music was soft and low, as men walk quietly 
near the dead. It was as though the organ was whisper- 
ing, but the whisper was a song. The clock in the church- 
dome struck twelve ; and above the organ’s notes rang the 
answering tones from towers and belfries all over the city. 
Suddenly the chimes rang out loud and clear; and the 
whole church vibrated with the happiness and joy of their 
thrilling tones. ‘Glory to God, and Peace” they said ; 
for the morning of Christmas had dawned. Then they 
ceased, and their refrain was taken up by the clear voices 
of the choristers outside, singing the waits. It was a joy- 
ful song they sang, for its theme was the birth of love. 
“ Sing, oh, sing! This Blessed Morn, Unto us a Child is 
Born.” All was quiet within the church save the organ’s 
tones. The moon cast a pale light over the sailor’s face. 
He was smiling now, for the tragedy of his life was over. 
The organ harmonies had modulated into the magnificent 
anthems of heaven. 

—jJohn Woolman Churchman. 





A SNOWFLAKE. 


On a cheek rosy red, 
A snowflake alighted ; 
“Oh! ’tis summer,”’ it said, 
**On a cheek rosy red, 
How I wish—”’ then it shed 
A tear unrequited. 
On a cheek rosy red 
A snowflake alighted. 
—Lester P. Bryant. 
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THE HISTORY OF DEBATING AT PRINCETON. 





Debating in Princeton is as old as the two literary 
societies, and these are the oldest of their kind in America. 
We have very little record as to the method in which 
debates were conducted, or as to the nature of the questions 
discussed prior to 1760. But in.Commencement of that 
year a forensic dispute was given on the proposition, 
“Resolved, The elegance of an oration much consists 
in the words being consonant to the sense.” We are told 
that “the Respondent acquitted himself with unusual 
Applause and his Opponent answered him with Humor 
and Relevancy.” In these early years of Princeton’s his- 
tory, it was customary for students to deliver their foren- 
sics in Latin. This gave them excellent training in Latin 
prose composition, but was not altogether successful in 
interesting the audience. So, in the programme of the 
commencement exercises of 1764, we find a naive state- 
ment :— 

“ The following is an English forensic Dispute, which 
for Reasons often mentioned, is introduced, viz.—it enter- 
tains the English part of the Audience; tends to the Culti- 
vation of our native Language, and has been agreeable on 
former occasions ; which I presume are sufficient apologies 
for continuing the custom. 

The Thesis is: ‘ All dreams are not useless and insig- 
nificant.’ 

Who undertakes the defence of this position ? 

Whoever has any objections against what has been 
offered, let him speak— 

Who judges fit to answer these objections ? 

Determination.” 

At Commencement, 1795, forensics were delivered on 
the following subjects :— 

First—“ To play at cards or dice is neither «expedient 


nor lawful.” 
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Second—“ A wicked man cannot be an accomplished 
Orator.” From which it will be seen that ethical ques- 
tions were preferred in those troublesome times to ques- 
tions in politics or history. 

Yet, such questions were debated sometimes, and as 
early at 1772 we find record of debate on the proposition 
that “ A mixed monarchy is the best form of government.” 
While one item on the Commencement programme of 1795 
read : 

“The following debate: Is it favorable to Public 
Peace and Public Liberty for Popular meetings to publish 
Resolutions censuring Laws constitionally enacted ? 

John A. Boydy, N. J., Respondent; Josiah Harrison, 
N. J., Opponent ; David Comfort, N. Y., Replicator.” 

From Samuel Blair’s History of the College we learn 
that “‘a weekly course of disputation in syllogistic form, 
was begun by President Burr,” (1748-1757). Under Pres- 
ident Finley (1761-1766) the Juniors were offered a weekly 
course in disputation, and this was completed by a similar 
course in Senior year, in addition to which “the Seniors 
discussed two or three theses every week, some in the syl- 
logistic and others in the forensic manners, alternately, the 
forensic being always performed in the English tongue.” 

The period when public debates were held at Com- 
mencement, lasted at least through the first year of Pres- 
ident Green’s administration. 

Sometime within the next few years these debates 
were dropped ; why, one can only conjecture, and they were 
not resumed until the establishment of the Lynde Debates 
in 1876. 

During the interval, the interests of debating were en- 
trusted almost entirely to the Halls. 

The curriculum work was merely supplementary and 
was so infrequent that its influence was almost unappreci- 
ated; extemporaneous debating was the rule in the Socie 
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ties, but second speeches were comparatively unknown, the 
rebuttals being made as a rule by subsequent speakers dif- 
ferent from those who opened the debates. The great de- 
fect of the Princeton speakers of this period was in delivery. 
At inter-collegiate oratorical contests held in New York, 
Princeton failed to takea single prize. Had these contests 
been in debate there is every reason for believing that the 
story would have been very different. At that time the 
Hall-training in debate was unequalled. It turned out 
men who immediately took a high stand as clear thinkers 
and forcible speakers, men whose exceptional ability won 
for Princeton and the Halls that enviable reputation which 
they still hold in many a law-school and theological semi- 
ary. The Halls, however, did not pretend to turn out 
finished orators. The went almost too far in the other 
direction. In subordinating oratory to debate, delivery to 
subject-matters, they tended to make the one all-important, 
and to lose sight entirely of that mean where delivery 
comes to the aid of subject-matter, even though its place 
be a subordinate one. 

However this may be, the establishment of the Lynde 
prizes, was not due to the recognition of any special lack 
of interest in debate ; it was due rather to the “ desire to 
emphasize Princeton’s belief that debating was more im- 
portant than writing and delivering a set speech.” It gave 
a new impetus to one element in debating which has 
always been characteristic of Princeton; namely, unmem- 
orized speeches. To quote from Prof. George L. Ray- 
mond—“ It has always, since I have been in college, 
[1879] been considered derogatory to a debater to in- 
sinuate that he had written out and committed to mem- 
ory any speech delivered at the Lynde debate.” What the 
Lynde did for extemporaneous debating, the Baird Contest 
in Disputation did for the more finished written debates. 
So that, since the establishment of these two contests in 
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addition to the Hall-training, the value of which cannot be 
overestimated, Princeton debaters have been subject to a 
two-fold impetus,—first, to learn how to think on their 
feet and to express their thoughts in clear, logical, and 
forceful manner; and second, ever to keep in mind the vital 
relationship of matter and delivery. 

In the year 1892-1893, Princeton met Yale in debate 
for the first time. This marked the beginning of a new 
era in the history of debating at Princeton. The move- 
ment then started has proved an incitive stimulus to debat- 
ing not only at Princeton, and at Yale and Harvard, but 
all over the United States. The era then begun, is one for 
which this University has every reason to be proud. Yale 
has found that in debating as well as in football and base- 
ball, Princeton is in every way her match ; and if Harvard 
has so far proven more successful in the Harvard-Princeton 
debates, nevertheless the part which Princeton has played 
in these contests, reflects high honor on this University. 
In the first Yale-Princeton debate, the Yale men delivered 
no unmemorized speeches ; even their rebuttals had been 
committed to memory. The Princeton speakers, therefore, 
had the decided advantage and as a result Yale as well as 
Harvard soon threw over their system of memorized debates 
in favor of that now used in the Princeton Halls. But this 
is by no means the only contribution which Princeton has 
made to the present system of inter-collegiate debating. 
The method of rebuttal now common to Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton, also originated at this University. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that Princeton succeeded in 
causing its adoption. All sorts of compromises were sug- 
gested, were even tried. But at last, the superiority of the 
Princeton scheme became so manifest that it was finally 
agreed upon as that to be used in all contests between these 
three Universities. Surely there is nothing in all this long 
and honorable history of debating at Princeton to cause any 
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Son of Old Nassau to be otherwise than proud of his Alma 
Mater. With such a past there is every reason to hope for 
great things in the future. But success in debating as in 
most other things, comes by work, and hard work at that. 
Let every man who cares for the honor of his University, 
do all in his power to make her success in debating as great, 
yes, greater than it has been in athletics. 
—R. D. Dripps. 


THE PRINCETON METHOD OF DEBATE. 





There is something incongruous in the idea of a sys- 
tem or a method of debate, peculiar to any place or time. 
Methods change with men, and as frequently with circum- 
stances. But withal, there is a style of debate which is 
characteristically Princetonian. We inherit it. The Halls, 
the conservators of all that is great in Princeton’s literary 
past, cultivate it, almost unconsciously, in each new gener- 
ation of college men. It has not always won victories in 
intercollegiate contests, but it has earned more frequent 
and greater triumphs in the professional world, where 
Princeton men are prominent for their broad intelligence and 
the clearness and force with which they express their 
thoughts. 

The Princeton type of debate emphasizes preparation, 
arrangement and delivery. It combines a thorough grasp 
of the subject in its varied applications and its several im- 
plications with a clear, progressive, logical presentation of 
the argument, and a delivery forceful and convincing. It 
presents, in the opinion of a recent opponent, “ polished 
style, pleasing and persuasive manner, and strength in the 
points which most effect judges and audience,” a criticism, 
by the way, not altogether deserved. 
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Yet Princeton has been only fairly successful in inter- 
collegiate debate. Defeat has been sufficiently frequent to 
suggest that there must be failure or inadequacy some- 
where. It is not, however, to be found in the manner of 
our training for the contests. That training it is the 
object of this article to sketch. 

The selection of the team is the preliminary stage. 
By contests within the literary societies, representatives 
are selected to compete in a final debate for positions 
on the debating team. The subject in each instance 
is the question accepted for the intercollegiate debate. 
The decisions, by judges chosen from the members of 
the faculty for the Hall debates, and from university 
alumni living outside of Princeton for the interhall contest, 
are rendered upon the strength of the arguments presented 
and the manner of delivery. A rule recently adopted for 
the guidance of judges in their choice, requires that the 
decision shall be governed in no respect by the previous 
performances of the contestants. Such a restriction must 
be regarded as a principle to be followed wherever practi- 
cal rather than an invariable rule of choice; for the 
selection of a team, rather than of individuals requires 
a knowledge of the capabilities of the men, in other words, 
a consideration of past performances. 

The position, however, is taken, that if previous per- 
formances be considered in the preliminary contests within 
the Halls, the decision must result in the selection of a 
number of men for the interhall contest, each of whom may 
be expected, under any circumstances, to do consistent and 
efficient work. ‘There is no necessity, therefore, it is main- 
tained, to render decision in the interhall contest, on 
grounds other than the immediate performance, and with- 
out such a necessity, considerations of impartiality should 
incline the judges to take this course. The position is 
debatable. 
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The judges for the interhall debate are selected from 
the alumni outside of Princeton, that extra-academic 
considerations may be introduced into the selection of the 
debaters, since it is from the point of view of the extra- 
academic world that the decision in the intercollegiate 
contest, is rendered. 

The selection of the three men made, the real work in 
preparation for the final contest, begins. Four weeks gen- 
erally intervene. The greater part of the time is spent 
in mastering the subject, not merely from the stand- 
point to be defended but in all its aspects and all its impli- 
cations. Then follows the division of the subject on gen- 
eral principles of unity and progress, and the preparation, 
in outline, of the constructive speeches. Rebuttal, finally, 
is discussed along general lines, sometimes even in detail, 
to avoid the embarrassment of being taken unawares by a 
skillful opponent. Practice debates against scrub teams 
are frequent; criticism is severe. Weak points are strength- 
ened, gradually team work is perfected, delivery is made 
effective, and the debate is prepared. Whatever the result, 
the knowledge gained is immeasurable, the practice inval- 
uable. The real significance of it all appears most in later 
years in the ease of manner and of expression which those 
men invariably have possessed who have been thus trained 
for academic debate. 

—Howard H. Yocum. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Board desires to announce that a prize of Ten 
Dollars will be given for the best oration delivered by a 
member of the three lower classes on February 22, 1898. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS LATE CONTROVERSIES. 

The undergraduates of Princeton are University men. 
As such, we resent anything which we interpret as officious 
interference, either on the part of outside organizations to- 
ward the University authorities, or on the part of these au- 
thorities themselves, toward the men under their care. We 
are not members of a kindergarten, and we object to being 
treated as children. We have demonstrated our ability to 
deal with the question of cheating in examinations. We 
consider ourselves fully as competent to deal with intemp- 
eranceat Princeton, and also with morning chapel. The pres- 
ent absence Committee seem to us to be taking themselves 
altogether too seriously. From one cause or another most 
of its members are themselves generally absent from chapel, 
and yet the strictness with which they enforce the attend- 
ance of undergraduates is something astonishing. Hither- 
to, some sort of discretion has been used. When men are 
obliged to study until one and two o’clock at night, and 
then to spend three or four hours the next morning in 
answering questions upon the answers to which their final 
standing depends, common-sense would seem to teach the 
advisability of a little leniency in reporting chapel absences. 
Up to this year such leniency has been used. But with 
the present committee this is all changed. We suppose 
that the next step will be to refuse excuses for those wish- 
ing to return home over Sunday. This in turn will prob- 
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ably be followed by enforcing seniors to attend chapel dur- 
ing the Senior vacation. What will follow that, one dare 
not think. It is certainly very singular that the authorities 
of Princeton University do not see the inconsistency of 
having a grand celebration over the change from college 
to University, and then following up this celebration by a 
policy which would do credit to a girls’ boarding school. 

The Junior class has been kind enough to force upon 
our attention the other side of this question. If one were 
to judge the University as a whole by those members of 
the class of Ninety-nine, who were present at a recent ex- 
amination in Dickinson Hall, one would almost feel justi- 
fied in a rule allowing corporal punishment. There is a 
place for all things. Examination Hall is not the place 
for a pyrotechnic display. . It is not the place to illustrate 
what fools University men can become on occasion. One 
can feel nothing but disgust at such a lack of all sense of 
propriety. Surely by the time a man reaches Junior year 
he ought to have a little common sense. It is conduct 
such as this and such as that which characterized the recent 
Senior election, which bring about extreme measures on 
the part of the authorities. Until we begin to show more 
clearly than in the past some ability to control ourselves, 
we are hardly in a position to criticize their policy. 

One thing remains to be said, nevertheless. The 
University authorities are altogether too much out of touch 
with the undergraduates. Take, for example, these very 
matters of which we have just spoken. A fanatical and 
sensational paper makes a series of malicious attacks upon 
the University. Other papers take the matter up. It grows 
to such a proportion that the Trustees judge it necessary to 
take some action. After considerable discussion it is 
thought best to enforce a rule already npon the college 
books but which has long been a dead letter.. During the 
holidays a printed circular signed by the President and the 
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Dean is sent to the parent or guardian of every undergrad- 
uate, asking for support in the enforcement of this rule. 
When the University opens again, the undergraduates find 
themselves subject to its strict interpretation. The point 
which we wish to make is simply this:—During all this 
time not one word has been said to the undergraduates as 
a whole, or the Senior class. Not one word has been said 
by way of asking their support, or by way of appealing to 
their reason. The result is very evident. ._The whole 
course of action was totally misconstrued in its letter as 
well as in its spirit and aim. Nothing whatever was done 
to rectify all this until, in accordance with the request of 
the Trustees, on Sunday, January thirty-first, in Marquand 
Chapel, President Patton delivered his sermon on the gen- 
eral. subject of temperance. This sermon met with the 
entire approval of every man who heard it. It was timely. 
It was forcible. But something should have been done 
long before. To take the other illustration :—It was noticed 
that the undergraduates were lax in their attendance at 
morning chapel. Those having the matter in charge 
decided that a strict enforcement of the rules regulating 
chapel absences was necessary. Immediately, without 
either previous warning or any but the slightest indication 
to the undergraduate body of an intended change in policy, 
they began to act on this decision. What was the result? 
Simply this :—those effected by the new method of admin- 
istration—and this includes almost half the University— 
are at a complete loss to understand the meaning of the 
change. They lay it all to the over-conscientiousness of 
certain members of the absence committee, and hence are 
out of synipathy with the whole movement. In either of 
these cases, had the University authorities taken the under- 
graduate body, or even the Senior class into their confidence, 
and appealed to reason and to their sense of justice, the 
result would have been totally different. 
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The best proof of this which is at hand, is the spirit in 
which the Senior class took the rebuke which was officially 
administered to them for their conduct at the Senior elec- 
tion. Not a man who was present at the lecture in ethics, 
at which President Patton discussed this matter, went away 
with any other feeling than that of shame for that which 
had justly made such a rebuke necessary. Not aman went 
away without feeling a renewed respect for the President 
and for the Faculty of this University. So it will always 
be under similar circumstances. 

If this is a University, we have a right to be treated 
as University men, and to be taken, to a certain extent at 
least, into the confidence of our governors. If it is not, 
then the sooner this is admitted the better. 




















GOSSIP. 





Alike for those who for to-day prepare, 
And those that after some to-morrow stare, 
A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
‘* Fools, your reward is neither Here nor There.” 
—Omar Khayyam, 


You may curse all you choose, Mr. Muezzin, and it won’t effect us 
in the least. We will continue to stare at the future because the future 
is worth staring at. Besides here in Princeton from time immemorial 
there has been a special epidemic of future-gazing at this season of the 
year, which Persian fatalism is n’t wise enough to cure. The proximity 
of the examinations may have something to do with it. To be sure there 
are some who assume a blasé and don’t-give-give-a-damn air even at this 
season. But they are worried just the same. They stare at some to- 
morrow (several to-morrows in fact) as hard as anybody ; but they do it 
when the Muezzin isn’t watching. The poller wonders if he can keep his 
first group; and the loafer wonders if he can stay in the class. The 
resultant emotions are identical, and each will set his alarm clock for 
six A. M. 

But examinations are not the only things we look forward to these 
days. The ‘‘ after exams.’’ is never forgotten. That idea appeals to usas 
the ‘‘ somewheres east of Suez’’ did to Kipling’s soldier: It rests eyes 
weary with Calderwood to close them awhile and consider the reaction- 
ary loaf to be enjoyed in the city or at home. And then there is the 
Prom, with its roof-garden, and Washington’s birthday, and baseball 
practice, and the long delicious spring term with duck trousers, and 
bicycle rides and senior singing, and then the excitement of commence- 
ment, and beyond that—for some of us—the wide wide, looming up, big 
and vague. But one must n’t look too far ahead. Better to hate the pres- 
ent than fear the future. 

And speaking of the alarm clock, if anything could make a person 
hate Princeton, ‘‘ this is that ’’ as Foxy Quiller would say ‘‘ with a scath- 
ing, scornful scowl.’’ If one is really going to study for an hour or so, 
he can take the matter philosophically. But please pity the poor devil 
who has reached that sad state where he must go to chapel and can’t 
wake up in time naturally. Oh, the horror of it! The rude jump from 
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the sweet vagueness of slumber to the frightful actuality of a fiendish 
alarm and chapel in fifteen minutes! And all this suggests another ex- 
clamation of Omar’s : 

“ When all the temple is prepared within, 

Why nods the drowsy worshiper outside?” 

Why indeed? If he has received a Please-call-at-this-office-to-mor- 
row from the Registrar, he ought certainly to be in his seat. If not 
he ought to be in bed sleeping soundly. The drowsy worshiper 
must be a fool. ‘‘Are you in favor of compulsory chapel?’’ is 
not one of the Vassau Herald questions this year. Perhaps it is just as 
well. It must be hard to answer that question sincerely and moderately. 
As well answer, ‘‘ Do you approve of sun-worship?”’ Butin order that 
the gossip may not be suspected of heathenism he will say that he an- 
swered the * Have you ever taught in Sabbath School?” with a ‘‘ Yes.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


. “THE WOMAN WHO DID N’T CARE.” 

They called her ‘‘ the woman who did n’t care ’— 
It was little good that they said of her— 

They cursed the God that made her fair 

. And false ; and only because they were 


Too blind to see (that was selfishness) 
Behind the lies that she told them. Well, 

They had not the wit or the love to guess 
The shame and sorrow she did not tell. 


They were right,—she had seen too much of men, 
They were right,—not one of the lot could touch 
Her heart, however she smiled. But then 
It was only because she had cared too much, 
—JjJohn Oakman, in Williams Lit. 


MY MEERSCHAUM PIPE. 
Fragile as fancy 
Graceful and curving, 
Clearest of amber, 
Tints of the softest, 
Brown as the wild leaf 
Touched by November ; 
Crested with gold-work, 
Rich and chased finely.’ 


The dreams of the poet 
Rise in dry vapors 
Curling in large 
P Undulous motions ; 
Mem’ry evoker, 
Gentle enchanter, 
Dumb epicurean, 
Fragrant old meerschaum ! 
—W. B. F., in Georgetown College Journal, 
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BALLAD OF AN UNFORGOTTEN FANCY. 





There is many a song of many a maid 
Graceful and sweet and fair to see ; 

And many a one, in her charms arrayed, 
Has made a most willing slave of me. 
But ’mid all the airy, fairy, free, 

Mystical faces that haunt me yet, 

No fairer, queenlier one I see 
Than the fair-haired girl that I never met. 


Many an offering have I laid 
At the shrines of maidens of high degree ; 
And many a moment, lingering, stayed 
In the hope of the coming of what might be. 
These visions fair fade away from me 
Leaving me nothing but vain regret ; 
There is naught but joy in the memory 
Of the fair-haired girl that I never met. 


Witching fingers have often strayed 
Over my heart-strings waywardly ; 
And fabulous prices are often paid 
For phantom pleasures that may not be. 
But if ever the wind-sprite brings to me 
News of the land where her feet are set, 
I will follow her far, over land and sea, 
The fair-haired girl that I never met. 


ENVOY. 


Many a pleasure comes back to me 
Out of the land where the sun has set ; 
But none so sweet as the memory 
Of the fair-haired girl that I never met. 
—Univ. of Virginia Mag. 


“LEST WE FORGET !,” 
Lord of the Living, in Whose sight 
A thousand years are Yesterday, 
Or as the watches of the night, 
Shew Living Man the Living Way ! 
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The world doth clamor at our gate, 

The world’s huge hunger goes unfed ;— 
Shall sable gown be more than meat, 

Or crust of culture more than bread? 


Immuréd in the cloistral cell 

(We hear the unfettered eagles cry !) 
Our beads of learning we o’er-tell, 

(And dawn draws dragons in the sky /) 


Lord Captain Christ, Whose morning-eyne 
Are stars that shali not brook conérol, 

. Redew the Primitive Lysian, 

Rebreathe in Man a Living Soul! 

—Fullerton L. Wald, in Harvard Advocate. 
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BOOK - TALK. 





Columbia Verse, 1892-1897. New York: William Beverly Harrison 
$1.10. 


It is tantalizing to read and perplexing to criticise a book whose 
contents are in themselves largely praiseworthy, but whose publication 
we feel to be a mistake. Such is the neat little red-and-yilt edition 
which has lately appeared under the complacent title ‘‘ Columbia Verse.” 
For some time past, the verses in ‘‘ The Morningside ’’ and ‘‘ The Liter- 
ary Monthly,’’ have been noticeable among those of our college 
exchanges, for a uniform felicity of expression or of point, according 
as the efforts were grave or gay. It was always a pleasure, month by 
month, to open our Columuia mail, and to find work whose unpreten- 
tiousness heightened the charm of its general excellence. What a dis- 
enchantment then, to find that all the time our brothers in old King’s 
College were patting themselves on the back, and making ready to come 
out, on the first opportunity, to give their little stage smile and bow! 
How disillusionizing, also to sit down at one’s leisure and find defects 
and weaknesses that one had overlooked in running through periodicals ! 
Some of the pieces, it is true, bare bravely a re-publication, such as 
“‘ Then and Now,”’ “‘ A Ballad of Justification,” the keen epigram ‘‘ On 
a Magazine Sonnet,” the sonnets on ‘“‘ Real Life”? and ‘ Moonlight 
Boating.’’ There is a true breath of spice from the mystic East in ‘*A 
Dream of Rose Gardens,” corrected wholesomely in the sonnet ‘‘ To 
Omar Khayyam.”’ As to sonnets, there are three elaborate outcries 
against fate in those on ‘‘Man” and ‘‘God’’ and “ Darkness.’’ The 
pathos in the last is perhaps not so fustian as that in the others. There 
are one or two humorous pieces that deserve the name, as ‘“‘A Lecture 
Room Ballad.’’ The rest are worse than juvenile. ‘ A Triolet,’’ well- 
nigh perfect may be mentioned. But altogether, there is evident enough 
crudity and falseness throughout the collection, enough that is either 
unattractively trivial or painstakingly lyrical, to afford a typical ex- 
ample of how college poetry fails, and fails disastrously, when it be- 
comes self-conscious. And not only is this true of college poetry, but 
of all undergraduate literary work. It comes from undergraduates, 
and it should be intended primarily for undergraduates, The minute it 
begins to imagine itself under outside observation, the minute it fancies 
itself under any obligation to the public, artlessness becomes affectation, 
naiveté becomes mannerism, and the result is, something unspeakably 
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undeveloped and corrupt. There has been entirely too much of this so. 
called ‘College Literature.’”’ Its beginnings, of course, constituted a 
worthy achievement, wholesome and necessary, vindicating to a half-pre- 
judicial public the inherent knightliness of the college fellow, and awak- 
ening him to the best that isin himself. But nowadays, story after story 
comes out, in which the Columbian, the Yalensian, the Harvardian, the 
Western collegian sees himself, his dress, his habits, and all his little pic- 
turesque negligences, blazoned and caricatured before the world by some 
superior draughtsman. Is it a wonder the university man feels foolish and 
determines thenceforth to wear a collar and to eschew corduroys! Can 
he be blamed when he gives the freshman half the walk, and even (Thank 
Heaven Princeton has not come to this!) when he rides to recitation in 
atrap? Isit a wonder he is slowly being un-colleged, and becoming more 
civic every year? This self-consciousness of the college man, the rea- 
lization of the eyes of the world, is growing upon us year by year, 
whether for good or for evil. There can be no question of this. It has, 
of many manifestations, two that are especially marked : one, the glut 
of ‘‘ college literature,” rampant with the crudities and eccentricities of 
of a fictitious ‘‘ college man ;’’ the other, a gradual elimination in the 
real college man, of things that have characterized him for generations. 
Might not the latter be, in some part, an instinctive reaction from the 
former? Is it not possible that these ‘‘ college ’’ story and poem publi- 
cations, in their sorry inadequacy, may be playing an intentional part 
of satire, corrective or destructive, upon the real college man ?—Mean- 
while, what a total disappointment to the good old public, who used to 
find us so delightful in the days before we took ourselves seriously ! 
This vexed old outer world loves to refresh himself now and again with 
sights of something natural, free, and unconscious ; and at such times he 
slips away to peep at us. But he likes to look at us as he might look at a 
wild flower, a dryad, or a child—he would rather catch us off our guard in 
“ Arden Forest ’’ and slip back to his work, unseen. He does not care to 
hear the child’s shrill pert voice repeat a Sunday-school lesson, nor to 
have thrust upon him, daisies, weeds, and dandelions crushed together in a 
staring bouquet. Poor old fellow! He came to see us play, but instantly 
we catch sight of him behind the bushes and run off to get our pinafores 
and spelling books! As for the dryad, the spirit of true modesty, of 
native grace and charm—the dryad, alas! once startled, vanishes, and 
will never reappear. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. By James Barnes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Mr. James Barnes has become well known in the last few years asa 
writer of sea-faring books. The exceptional opportunities which he pos- 
sesses in the way of unpublished letters, papers and naval literature re- 
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lating to the war of 1812 have made him a recognized authority on the 
memorable events of that period in the nation’s history. Under the title 
“Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,’’ he has brought together some of 
the best yarns known to the story of the American Navy. Many of them 
are old, to be sure, and have been told and retold by a variety of writers 
ever since the exciting days when they took place. There is something 
extremely attractive in the story of those old Jack Tars whose deeds have 
made our nation’s records. But at the same time there is the sense of 
realistic history, before which the imaginary ships and sailors of the 
novelist seem dull and faded. 

As for the version which Mr. Barnes has given, he assures us that it 
was prompted by no “spirit of research into the science of history nor a 
chance for deep delving into figures and records,” but simply the en- 
deavor to “‘ refreshen the colors by removing the dust that may have set- 
tled.”’. 

Mr. Barnes has been severely criticised for the liberty he has taken 
with the historical facts with which he deals. Whenever he has wan- 
dered at variance with history, however, it has simply been for narrative 
effect. The stories of the ‘‘Wasp,’’ and ‘‘Chesapeake’’ are history. 
But when their now battered hulks are pictured with swarming men and 
quivering beneath the thunder of broadsides, the blood of every loyal 
American glows with patriotism. The introduction of this element of 
life and action constitutes the special value of the present work. The 
author has used throughout the simple language so essential to a well 
spun yarn. Every situation is drawn with force and clearness, and ro 
read one tale is to pass with lively anticipation to the next. 


The Workers. By Walter A. Wyckoff. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


It is not very often that one is able to read studies in Sociology which 
are free from the prepossessions and theories of the author, still less 
frequently does one find such studies written in a terse, clear-cut style, 
asmarred by ornateness, or caricature, or exaggeration. Sociology is 
one of the youngest of the sciences. The public still regard it with 
amrusement or at any rate with distrust. They look upon the student of 
Social Science as a man who plays at serious things. They picture to 
themselves a man who has dabbled with history and political economy, 
who has attended all sorts of labor meetings, who hob-nobs with labor 
leaders and walking delegates, and who is full of theoretical remedies 
for every difficulty that presents itself ; when this creature of their imag- 
fration has the impudence to express himself on paper, and to insist 
on having his nonsense taken seriously, naturally, they subject him 
to a cross-fire of sarcasm such as only the readers of 7he Sun can appre- 
ciate, Sometimes one can hardly blame them. But, now and then a 
book appears, which one cannot treat either with contempt or indiffer- 
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ence; a book which is sane and tolerant, which is lacking neither in 
flesh and blood, nor in good sound common sense, a book which deals 
with questions of interest and importance in a broad-minded, modest 
way that readily wins over the mind of the reader. Such books are rare 
undoubtedly, but when they do appear the public is considerably puzzled 
as to how they should be received. 

Mr. Walter Wyckoff of the Class of ’88 has succeeded in writing just 
such a book. ‘* The Workers’’ is very unpretentious; it lays down no 
dogmas; it supports no theories, and yet there is probably no book of 
recent times which has better deserved its unusual success. The ex- 
periences which Mr. Wyckoff narrates, are such as to prove beyond 
question his pluck and earnestness. Few students could stand such 
physical hardships even if they were willing soto do. Still fewer would 
be willing to stand them if they could. When a university man gives 
up his home, and friends, and comforts, to travel around the country 
cleaning cuspidors, digging in trenches, working in lumber camps, in 
order to win a more intimate knowledge of the workingman’s life, what- 
ever else one may think of him, his pluck and earnestness cannot be 
denied. When one begins to read his book, one is attracted immediately 
by the simplicity of the style, and by the modest tone which the author 
takes when a little egotism might have been expected and pardoned. 
Every page is alive with his personality, and yet one never finds 
him obtrusive or boastful. The skill which Mr. Wyckoff has shown 
in his selection of material, is very unusual. It would have been so easy 
to swamp the vital part of his narrative in a myriad of details, but with 
unerring insight the unimportant incidents are pushed aside, that the 
story may move on with speed and directness. The book reads as if it were 
anovel. It is a picture of contemporary life, just such as Mr. Howell’s 
says all fiction will become eventually ; and no book could present a 
better defense of the best type of realism in literature. 

At times one is reminded of Borrow’s ‘‘ Bible in Spain.’’ One is 
conscious of the same human interest in both books, the incidents are 
equally fresh and striking, equally picturesque, and true to life. To 
most of us the scenes which Mr. Wyckoff describes are more or less 
familiar, but they are placed before us in a perspective so totally new 
that they seem strange and uncommon. The interest never flags. Mr. 
Wyckoff possesses that saving quality of humor which makes it possible 
for him to give life and vividness to his descriptions. One reads of men 
and women, and not of mere creatures of the imagination. Some of his 
readers admire Mr. Wyckoff more for the skill with which he indicates 
without actually quoting the profanity of his characters, than for any- 
thing else. It shows remarkable ingenuity. Jerry’s criticism on the 
‘theatre ’ is another point of special interest, and one is tempted to fear 
that the views which he sets forth are not always peculiar to working- 
men. Mr. Wyckoff has been particularly fortunate in his portrayal of 
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the farmer’s life. The conversation with Mr. Hill is one of the finest 
things in the book. It goes down to the very bottom of the questions 
which concern farm-life in the East. It is a straightforward statement of 
difficulties which face thousands of men. 

One cannot help respecting the unaffected simplicity with which Mr. 
Wyckoff touches on subjects affecting the religious and spiritual life of 
the men and women he describes. It would have been false modesty 
to pass them by, and yet so many writers would have done so. To many 
of his readers these little touches on the more serious and permanent 
things of life form one of the greatest charms of the book. They give 
a completeness to the picture, which it could not have had otherwise. 
They give us a glimpse of the inner life of these rough men such as we 
have never seen before, and above all they serve toi llustrate once more, 
the fact that a man can beserious and respectful in the presence of seri- 
ous things without in any way detracting from his manliness. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine is very fortunate in securing the second part of Mr. 
Wyckoff’s book as one of their serials for the coming year. We await it 
with eager expectation, incidentally congratulating ourselves that it is 
the work of a Princeton man. 


The Kentuckians. By John Fox, Jr. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
New York : Harper & Bros. 


Stories of Kentucky and Kentuckians have ever enjoyed"great popu- 
larity. Whether this has depended on the interesting nature of the state 
itself and its people, or the good fortune which Kentucky has enjoyed 
in having men like James Lane Allen to write about it, or on both, 
is a matter that is not to be decided in a moment. Mr. Fox in his novel 
“The Kentuckians ”’ has not brought us very much nearer to a solution. 
The story certainly possesses a charm, that is directly traceable to Mr. 
Fox’s literary genius. On the other hand the characters and scenes with 
which it deals possess an unusual charm in themselves. 

The self-made man, Boone Stallard, a member of the state legisla- 
ture from the mountains, is an enlightened type of the Kentucky mount- , 
aineer under the influence of refined society at the state capital, and the 
character of ‘‘ Rannie”’ Marshall is a type of the aristocratic Kentuckian of 
the blue grass region. The story deals mainly with the life of these two 
young men in the state legislature and of their relations with Anne Bruce 
the daughter of the governor of the state. Thus we have the two op- 
posite types of Kentucky civilization brought into close contact both in 
matters of state and of love. Miss Bruce has a great admiration for 
Stallard’s prowess as a speaker and for his frank open nature. Like most 
‘* self-made men,”’ he is a trifle unnatural, a kind of monstrosity if that 
expresses it, but he is altogether a character that would readily excite 
the admiration of every one—especially of women. Wallace is a 
refined gentleman with political ambition. One is impressed at 
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once with the difference in method of treatment of two such characters 
brought together as Miss Bruce and Stallard, which Mr. Fox has followed 
and the method which Mr. Henry James would follow. Here is a mag- 
nificent chance for psychological analysis, and we do not doubt that Mr. 
James would not be satisfied with releasing his subjects under two vol- 
umes. Mr. Fox has finished his story in some two hundred and twenty- 
five broad margined pages, and we do not feel when we have finished it 
that he has not made the most of his plot. He goes into psychological 
analysis only so far as it is necessary to a better understanding of the 
characters. His ability to select the essential and the relevant in the 
story is most admirable. The interaction of the characters is perfect. 
He has succeeded in doing a thing that many young authors are 
unable to do—he has made a set of wholly dissimilar characters act and 
speak naturally in each other's society. But it is not merely in working 
out the plot that Mr. Fox has been successful. Indeed one might say 
that this is a minor consideration. ‘‘ The Kentuckians”’ hasa broad sig- 
nificance in respect of the insight which it gives into particular phases 
of Kentucky life. The Kentucky mountaineer, his simplicity, his feuds, 
his strength, are depicted with a master hand. He stands before you in 
bold outline as he really is. Mr. Fox does not let the reader lose sight 
of the fact that the mountaineer is only a man a half century behind 
his times. In other respects he has similarities to his brother Kentuckians 
of the blue grass—to all men. This view is in a sense inspiring. It is 
eminently fitting also to make mention of the excellent background of 
descriptions of nature which the author has given the story. Like his 
literary predecessor James Lane Allen, he has made these descriptions 
confirm to the moods of his characters. 

The one scene in the book which is slightly strained and awkward 
is that of the duel between Wallace and Stallard in front of the state 
capitol. It hasa false ring about it and the story would certainly not 
have suffered had it been omitted. People in this hard practical age are 
disposed to be sceptical of such chivalric events, and they must be artist- 
ically handled or they will fail of effect. 


Hania. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2'00. 


The eleven stories of Sienkiewicz published under the general title 
of ‘** Hania’’ and translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin will no doubt find 
a large circle of readers, both of those who first became acquainted with 
Sienkiewicz in ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” and those who previously knew him as the 
author of ‘“‘ With Fire and Sword,’’ etc. We have given them the 
rather indefinite name of ‘‘ stories,” for they lack the scope and variety 
of treatment of the novel, and the compression and unity of the short 
story. Speaking of them generally they seem to be trial attempts and 
sketches in novel writing. Two of them, at least, were written twenty 
years ago, and none of them shows mature perfection of thought and form. 
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The most pleasing story in the book is ‘‘ Hania,” a picture of an 
old Polish family in a country district where the old regime bad not yet 
died out. The fiery and spirited Selim whose father clings to his old 
Mahometan faith rather than let the tradition of it die out in the family, 
the old Polish,nobleman, Henryk’s father, and Mitolai, the old family 
servant, give the story a charm that is at once rare and delightful. The 
ending however is unworthy of the rest of the story, and it seems to us 
rather inconsistent with the characters. 

‘** Charcoal Sketches,”’ a story of Polish peasant life is exactly the 
opposite of ‘‘ Hania.’? The story has no charm but great truth and force. 
The innocent Marysia is relentlessy inclosed and finally overwhelmed by 
conditions, and circumstances over which she has no control and which 
she does not even understand. 

The remaining two of the longer stories in the book, ‘‘On the Bright 
Shore,’’ and “ That Third Woman,’’ may be taken together, for they are 
much the same in character and treatment, though the scene of one is 
at Nice and of the other at Warsaw. They both treat of the lives of 
Polish artists, and incidentally they show great appreciation of the 
artistic nature generally. ‘‘ That Third Woman "’ is probably the better 
of the two, for the author is able to treat his theme of the artistic rather 
more congenially than in the society of the Riviera. The theme com- 
mon in this story and in the stories generally lacks definiteness, 
variety and individuality; they derive what individuality they have 
rather from what Mr. Sienkiewicz says about them than from what they 
themselves set forth. Of the shorter stories in the book ‘*Let Us 
Follow Him ”’ and ‘‘ Tartan Captivity,’’ were earlier sketches on the plan 
of “‘ Quo Vadis” and ‘‘ With Fire and Sword.” 
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